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England’s “Industrial Sunday” 


We print below two extraordinary documents—extraor- 
dinary not so much because of their content as because of 
the sources from which they emanate. The first is an 
appeal signed by more than 200 British employers and 
addressed to their fellow employers and business men. It 
reads as follows: “The eighth anniversary of Industrial 
Sunday will take place on Sunday, April 29, 1928. This 
celebration is a definite and organized effort to set before 
large congregations and audiences, and to urge upon all 
individuals, the necessity for the application of the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity in industry and com- 
merce. Industrial Sunday emphasizes that employer and 

loyed should not be hostile forces, but partners in a 
great production, in which Christian character should be 
a guiding and compelling force. 

“No real peace in industry, no substantial progress 
toward coordination of effort which is essential to pros- 
perity, is possible except along the lines of Christian fel- 
lowship. On right lines there will be consideration for 
the human element in industry, a closer personal touch, 
a respect for each other, strong resentment against the 
settlement of differences and disputes by a mere trial of 
force with its disastrous consequences, and a conviction 
that all difficulties should be regulated by a frank discus- 
sion of what is just and right between man and man. 

“We believe that there are now distinctly favorable 
signs of a desire on the part-of leaders of opinion to get 
together to discuss industrial relations in the light of 
Christ’s teaching; and we think the time is particularly 
opportune for a definite united effort on the part of all 
thoughtful citizens to ensure that such a discussion shall 
take place in a favorable atmosphere, and that this for- 
ward movement may be accorded a sympathetic response. 

“As in former years, a manifesto signed by prominent 
labor leaders will be sent to all local trades unions and 
brotherhoods, urging them to cooperate in the observance 
of Industrial Sunday; and we would appeal to all em- 
ployers and business men to assist in the organization of 
services and meetings within the district in which they 
live. We ask you to use your influence in any institution 
or organization with which you may be connected, and to 
exhibit your sympathy with the movement by personal 
effort and attendance.” 

he second document is addressed to labor leaders and 

igned not only by representatives of labor unions— 
more than 150 of them—but by 72 members of Parlia- 
ment. The statement follows: 

“On Sunday, April 29, 1928, the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship will hold its eighth observance of Industrial 
Sunday. In a comparatively short space of time Indus- 
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trial Sunday has won a wide and cordial recognition. 
Year by year its appeal has met with an ever-increasing 
response, until now it may rightly claim to be an estab- 
lished feature of our time, commanding an increasing 
measure of sympathy and support from the labor move- 
ment. 

“Industrial Sunday provides an opportunity for giving 
full expression to the purpose of the Fellowship. The 
movement would bring the economic and social order to 
the test of Christian principles. It asks that Christian 
teaching should be brought to bear upon the deep-seated 


. problems of industrial and social life. It refuses to accept 


the view that business is merely business, It denies that 
industry and trade call for a code of conduct different 
from that which sincere men and women seek to follow 
in their private lives. 

“On the contrary, the Fellowship holds that in mine, 
factory, workshop and counting-house, there should be a 
social consciousness and a realization of the social purpose 
of our economic activities. It believes that the human 
personality requires, amid the roar of machinery, the 
darkness of the pit and the calm of the counting-house, 
the spirit of true brotherhood. It realizes that the Chris- 
tian ethic must be applied to all the many-sided activities 
of - nation’s life, if the Kingdom of God is to come on 
earth. 

“Industry was made for man, and not man for indus- 
try; and while the importance of economic influences must 
be borne in mind, material considerations and personal 
motives cannot be allowed to cram the human spirit and 
to transcend the public weal. Industry exists to serve 
humanity, and its fundamental aims can only be achieved 
by the eradication of smaller personal motives. 

“To transform the conflicting interests, class prejudices 
and narrow motives, which now so deeply mar our indus- 
trial order, is a noble work which demands careful and 
patient labor. The task of thinking out, in the light of 
the Christian Gospel, the ever present and perplexing 
problems of the economic system is one which cannot be 
set aside. To replace injustice by justice, unrighteous- 
ness by righteousness, strife by cooperation, will tax all 
our powers, 

“But we rejoice to know that our comrades in the world 
of labor are rallying in increasing numbers and with 
deepening enthusiasm to this work. We pay tribute to 
this growth of strength and purpose, and plead for even 
stouter support in the future. We ask all men and women 
of good will to take an active part in carrying Christian 
principles into the heart of the citadel of industry. 

“On Industrial Sunday we hope that the torch of the 
Fellowship will lighten the path which the movement 
treads. We ask all who are connected in any way with 
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labor organizations throughout the country to join in 
any service or meetings which may be held in their neigh- 
borhood, or to use their influence to induce their local 
churches and brotherhoods to hold such services, where 
men of all classes may unite in a bond of real fellowship 
to rededicate themselves to the service of God and their 
fellow men.” 


Industrial Sunday, sponsored by the Industrial Chris- 
tian Fellowship, an influential Church of England organ- 
ization, appears to have gained a far wider and more 
significant observance in England than our Amerikan 
Labor Sunday. In the judgment of many this is due 
partly to the fact that with us the day falls on the last 
big “week-end” holiday of the season. That the differ- 
ence is due, however, to other factors as well is evident 
from even a casual scrutiny of the long list of influential 
sponsors of the observance in Great Britain. 


A Sensational Agreement 


On March 25, 1928, the management of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company and the Amlagamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America entered into an agreement which may well mark 
an important development in industrial relations. 


The management, which has been operating under an 
employe representation plan, declares that it is willing to 
deal with organized labor whenever and wherever the 
union will undertake to cooperate to bring about increas- 
ing efficiency and where two-thirds of the employes by 
secret ballot so elect. 


The union announces its willingness to participate in 
the plan and share in the rewards which are paid in addi- 
tion to the wages. It is understood that the union shall 
have the right to organize any properties which the man- 
agement of the P. R. T. acquires in the future. 


The employe representation plan which is in effect in 
Buffalo as well as in Philadelphia is to continue without 
representation of the union until the results of coopera- 
tion between the management and the union in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, are known. Then, if the results equal or 
excel those attained in Philadelphia and Buffalo, the ques- 
tion of unionization of these properties will be discussed 
and made the basis of further agreement. 


In arriving at agreements on compensation and work- 
ing conditions the employes will be represented by branch, 
departmental and general committees as under the plan 
in operation in Philadelphia and Buffalo. If there is a 
failure to agree, provision is made for arbitration. 

When two-thirds of the employes so decide, the com- 
pany will check-off union dues and assessments upon all 
employes. Funeral, disability, old age and all other bene- 
fits are to be undertaken by the union, and the company 
will pay the union one dollar a month for each man to 
build funds for these purposes. 


Both parties to the agreement bind themselves to give 
the same degree of cooperation that has been attained 
under the employe representation plan. Thus, if the 
management does its part, it will be up to the union to 
prove that union men can be as efficient and as responsive 
under a plan of cooperation as non-union men. If it is 
found to be possible for union men to attain this result 
and still be loyal to the union the demonstration will be 
of great significance to management throughout American 
industry and an object lesson to other unions in the 
American labor movement. 


The Tie That Binds—Moral or 
Economic? 


Most of the large regional associations for the coopera- 
tive marketing of farm products were formed by hav- 
ing farmers sign long-term “non-cancellable” contracts 
promising delivery of produce. In December, 1923, one 
of the most prominent organizers of cooperative market- 
ing associations said in an address upon which notes were 
taken by a member of this Department’s staff: “We must 
insist on a written contract. It should be a contract with 
teeth in it. Farmers must be held together with strong 
bands. And we enforce the contract. If a man will not 
honor his signature, we haul him into court and honor 


- it for him. If a man has the cooperative spirit, let him 
sign a contract. It should be non-cancellable.” 


The Farm Journal now publishes in its April issue an 
article by Fred Wilmarth, which begins with a query, 
“What about the ‘long-term, legally binding, iron-clad’ 
marketing contracts for the co-ops?” The article is 
summed up in a sub-head which indicates that coopera- 
tives are now probably entering a period when with- 
drawal will be made easy. Mr. Wilmarth gives testimony 
from managers of California associations, which have 
had the longest experience in cooperative marketing. The 
manager of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, for 
example, says: “All our associations operate on the basis 
of an annual withdrawal period. We feel that an organ- 
ization is held together by results rather than by con- 
tracts.” An officer of the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association testifies: “There is one thing always to 
member about a producer’s contract with a cooperat 
association, and that is, it isn’t worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on if the association isn’t giving satisfaction to its 
members.” 

Mr. Wilmarth consulted with seventy-five large asso- 
ciations. Their officers voted three to one in favor of the 
practice of allowing members to withdraw and against 
the use of the so-called “iron-clad” contracts. 

Though the state courts and the Supreme Court of the 


United States have affirmed the right of a cooperative | 


association to sue its own members, nevertheless the trend 
among cooperatives is evidently to avoid the practice and 
to rely upon non-legal means of social control. This trend 
has most important implications as to the relation of 
economics and ethics. 


More on Corporation Farming 


As stated previously in this Service, interest in the 
operation of farms by corporations seems to be increas- 
ing. Two recent articles upon ‘the topic should be noted 


here, as evidence of the way agricultural papers are deal- ~ 


ing with the topic. 

Farm and Fireside, a monthly journal with a national 
circulation, carefully introduces an article in the March 
number by Wheeler McMillen, of its staff, entitled “Shall 
We Make Factories of Our Farms?” with the statement 


that “sharp disagreement with more than one of the” 


points advanced has been expressed by other 
members of the editorial staff. We print it as one man’s 
opinion of what may happen in the future of a 
and as one man’s opinion of the effects, should his pre 

tions materialize.” Mr. McMillen has become convinced 
that corporation farming “will be a distinct improvement, 
both for the individual farmer and for agriculture as a 
whole.” He admits that most “sociologists and country- 
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lifers” and farmers disagree with him. But he claims 
that the trend of economic history in the United States 
gers his view. Mr. McMillen relies mainly upon 

sion of labor and the employment of specialists to 
make corporation farming pay. Particularly these two 
factors should operate to reduce production costs. Yields 
per acre could be greatly increased. Concentration of con- 
trol should aid in solving marketing problems. 


Wallaces’ Farmer presents (March 9) an article by 
Scott Rowley, professor of the law of corporations at 
Drake University, which is a plea for “putting corporate 
methods into agricultural production.” Professor Rowley 
stresses practically the same points made by Mr. McMillen 
in the Farm and Fireside article. Interestingly enough, 
the editors of Wallaces’ Farmer take occasion to express 
their opinion in opposition to their contributor. “We 


. doubt if corporation farming can or should succeed. It 


has yet to prove its efficiency. With few exceptions, cor- 
poration farms have lost money. Particularly, 
diversified farming does not lend itself to the methods of 
the corporation. But even if it were efficient, corpora- 
tion farming would still be socially undesirable. We need 
the family farm. We need the social qualities it gen- 
erates.” 


Obviously, we have here an important social as well as 
an economic question. 


Progress in the Law 


nder the title “Progress in the Law” the American 

demy of Political and Social Science has published in 
The Annals for March, 1928, articles of unusual impor- 
tance. In general, consideration is given to changes in 
substantive law, progress in dealing with specific prob- 
lems, progress in the procedure of civil and criminal 
courts, progressive steps taken by the bar and the inaugu- 
ration of instrumentalities to facilitate law-making. 


Those who are inclined to be disheartened with the lack 
of progress along these lines will be edified by this survey 
of developments treated in popular form by specialists. 
The editor of the volume says that the writers “all de- 
clare, from different points of view, that the law is con- 
fronted today with enormous problems and that it is strug- 
gling manfully to solve them. Their argument 
as to what should be done to remedy the various situa- 
tions merits careful consideration.” 


The article on “Social and Economic Problems of the 
Law,” by Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School, is of sufficient significance to warrant 
special comment. Although law has always been con- 
fronted with social and economic problems, two circum- 
stances have made us newly conscious of these as problems 
of law. One is that we are in a period of legal transition 
because we are discovering the absurdity of assuming that 
the foundations of law are fixed and that changes in the 
law require “no more than detailed new applications of 
old and settled principles.” A second circumstance “is 
the break with the historical and analytical jurisprudence 
of the immediate past which is characteristic of recent 
legal thought.” 


#: change of attitude is made necessary because “the 
lems of the last century gathered around the security 
of acquisitions and the security of transactions. . . 
In contrast, the problems of the present gather around 
the interest in the social life of the individual. Hence 
they call for a creative legal science and for a 
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critique of the received ideals in terms of the society of 
the time and its economic problems.” 

It is a commonplace that “economic unification is the 
conspicuous fact in America of today. The social and eco- 
nomic problems of our law are chiefly problems of adjust- 
ing human relations in the unified, machine-dominated, 
specialized, crowded life, under the eyes of one’s fellow 
men, which goes on in the urban community of today, by 
means of the legal materials devised or given shape for 
the independent, individualist, diversified, relatively dis- 
persed and self-determined life of the pioneer, rural, 
agricultural community of a century ago.” 

In a self-sufficing economy “the whole spirit of the law, 
its ideals as well as its precepts and doctrines and insti- 
tutions, made for a maximum of individual self-assertion, 
a maximum of local independence, a maximum diffusion 
of responsibility and a regime of individual free action, 
judged after the event by pre-appointed standards, not 
one of administrative guidance in advance of the crisis 
of action in order to obviate doubts and disputes. In such 
a society the doctrine of consociation rather than sub- 
ordination, the conception that we are with one another 
rather than over one another, the regime of every one 
looking out for himself, expressed the civilization of the 
time and place as completely as they fail to express the 
civilization of today.” The industrial society of today 
founded on division of labor, specialization, and rapid 


. transportation and communication has “made of the land 


one vast overgrown heterogeneous community, but our 
legal institutions speak from the time of small self- 
sufficient homogeneous local communities.” 

Before we can hope to remodel our legal system its 
characteristics must receive careful consideration. “As 
one might say, our common law has been a law for Main 
Street for a society of local communities.” But 
the polity founded on local neighborhoods has been 
“strained to the breaking point in the economically unified 
society of interdependent communities which obtains to- 
day.” As a result “we are driven to learn cooperation as 
the alternative of a justly dreaded centralization; and 
cooperation between governmental agencies has always 
been the weak point of a polity organized round ideas of 
diffusion rather than concentration of power, of checks 
and balances, and of accountability to courts rather than 
to administrative superiors. The local provincialism of 
our law must give way before conditions in which the 
everyday transactions of our economic life habitually 
transcend state lines.” 

Another characteristic of our legal system is “the doc- 
trine of supremacy of the law and its corollary, aversion 
to administration as contrasted with adjudication. The 
common-law polity seeks to make everything a legal ques- 
tion, and that means a judicial question.” Consequently 
“administration in matters of gravest concern is carried 
on by means of injunction.” This has brought agitation 
for recall of judges, recall of judicial decisions, and 
limitation of judicial power to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional. It has also furnished an impetus to set up admin- 
istrative commissions with jurisdiction over what were 
once regarded as matters for judicial cognizance. Further- 
more, many matters have been taken away from the courts 
and delegated to “administrative boards, largely in order 
peg the delay and expense and uncertainty of jury 
trial.” 

We must recognize that “another characteristic of our 
common law is its aversion to legislation, its reliance upon 
judicial empiricism rather than upon texts formulated in 
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advance. But in the economic order of today the need 
of knowing in advance the details of what may be done 
and what is prohibited compels resort to legislation whether 
we like it or not. We cannot expect greatly to diminish, 
much less to abate, legislative lawmaking activity.” 

Dean Pound points out that the decisive factor in adapt- 
ing our legal materials to social and economic problems 
will be accepted ideals of the legal profession. They 
furnish the background for precepts and principles “and 
in all difficult cases are the ultimate basis of choosing 
starting points for judicial reasoning, of selecting analogies 
to be developed, of giving definite form to principles, and 
thus, in the end, to the decision of controversies.” 

Thus “our ultimate reliance must be upon education of 
judge and lawmaker and administrator, on an education 
which will subject the received ideals to critical scrutiny, 
will give them definite outline, will try both outline and 
content by the purposes of the legal order, and will set 
off the subjective ideals of judge and jurist from those 
which have been accepted by the legal order and have 
become a part of the law. Instead of assuming these 
ideals, uncriticized, ill defined, and unconsciously em- 
ployed, the demands both of progress and of stability call 
for a recognition of their controlling, and legitimately 
controlling rdle, organization of them as our legal science 
has so well organized the precept element of the law, and 
the critical definition and intelligent employment of them 
which only scientific study and conscious training can 
bring about.” 

Dean Pound, who is one of the foremost creative think- 
ers among American jurists, is continually contending for 
a socialization of legal theory and practice. This move- 
ment is going hand in hand with the socialization of eco- 
nomic theory. 


Southern Industry Again Admonished 


Following the issuance of the “Appeal to Industrial 
Leaders of the South” by forty-one southern churchmen 
(See INrorMATION SERvicE for June 11, 1927) bitter 
attacks have been made upon the signers by organs of 
manufacturing interests. Efforts have been made to break 
the morale of the signers and in a few—a very few— 
instances appear to have weakened their stand. In a 
recent public statement, however, Bishop Cannon of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South who headed the list 
of signers renewed the assault on the industrial evils aimed 
at in the “Appeal.” Among other things he declared that 
“to be specific, sooner or later, and the sooner the better 
for southern industry, including both employers and em- 
ployes, there must be changes in working conditions: 

“First—The eleven-hour day and twelve-hour night, 
and the sixty-hour week for all workers over 16 in North 
Carolina and Georgia, the 55-hour week in South Caro- 
lina, and no limit as to hours in Alabama should be 
shortened at once. 

“Second—The possible present eleven-hour day in 
Georgia, and the possible ten-hour day in South Carolina 
for children between 14 and 16 should be shortened at 
once. 

“Third—The all-night, twelve hours, for women or for 
men, either for that matter, should be shortened, and the 
night work for women finally abandoned altogether. 


“Such hours are ignorance breeding, brutalizing, cruel 
and inhuman, and except in rare cases preclude all oppor- 
tunity for self culture and development, and cannot 
justified by any plea of economic pressure. It means 
impoverishment, grinding up and too often the premature — 
destruction of human life itself for financial profit. E 

“Fourth—Failure to require a certificate of a physician — 
of physical fitness and of a school superintendent of com-— 
pletion of elementary grades of all children between 14 ~ 
and 16, before required to take regular employment, is a — 
crime against the children and against the state of which — 
they are likely to become ignorant, unhealthy citizens, — 
stunted in youth for life by the greed of parents or of © 
employers, or of both.” 2 


New Venture in Educational Sociology j 


The sum of $36,000 has been made available to the _ 
Department of Educational Sociology of the School of — 
Education of New York University for a three-year study — 
of the effect of a boys’ club program upon a local com- 
munity and its boy problems in New York City. 

The director of the study will be Frederic M. Thrasher, 
Ph.D., author of The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gangs in 
Chicago and Assistant Professor of Educational Sociology 
in the New York University School of Education. An 
advisory council will be composed of experts in this field 
of research, 


The investigation will be unique in that it will os 


-a complete community case-study in which all factors 


be considered in their interrelationships, normal as 

as pathological. A recently established boys’ club (with a 
total capacity of 9,000 boys) will be used as a laboratory 
for the study and the problems of the community will be 
investigated before the development of the club and during 
the first three years of its program. 


Eight $1,000 fellowships (payable in monthly install- 
ments) and eight scholarships will be available each year 
for the three-year period to senior and graduate students 
interested in participating in this study and in receiving 
degrees in the field of educational sociology. Appoint- 
ments will be made for one year only with the anticipation — 
of renewing appointments to successful candidates who 
show ability in this type of research. Appointments will © 
be made on the basis of applicants’ records in academic 
work or research and recommendations presented from — 
competent sources. 


Detailed information concerning these fellowships and — 
scholarships may be secured from Professor Frederic M. © 
Thrasher, Director of the Boys’ Club Study, Department — 
of Educational Sociology, New York University School 
rs Education, 100 Washington Square East, New York 

ity.. 


Divorce Rate Comparisons 


A correspondent objects to the statement in this Service — 
for March 3, 1928, that divorce in the United States has 
reached the lowest rate in New York State, since South 
Carolina which permits no divorce has a zero rate. Fr 
this point of view manifestly our statement was sub 
to correction. It referred only to states permitting 
divorces—that is, states having any “divorce rate” at all. 
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